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CHAPTER 3 



PHILOSOPHY 
OF LANGUAGE IN 
THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 



THOMAS BALDWIN 



DURING the first half of the twentieth century philosophy took a 'linguistic turn' (the 
phrase, which comes from Gustav Bergmann,' was made famous by Richard Rorty as 
the title of an anthology of papers in which this development is set out and assessed). 1 
The first clear signal of this development was Ludwig Wittgenstein's remark in his 
Tractates Logico-Philosophicus ( 192 1) that 'All philosophy is "Critique of Language" ' 
(4.0031), and this work by Wittgenstein (which I discuss in Section3.2) remains a 
classic presentation of the thesis that philosophy can only be undertaken through 
the critical study of language. Thus during the twentieth century philosophical 
approaches to language, the kinds of theorizing now known as 'philosophy of 
language', have been developed in a context in which language has been taken 
to be a primary resource for philosophy, and as a result there has been a two- 
way relationship in which conceptions of language and of philosophy have been 
developed together. But one theme has been central: that language is not just 
the contingent expression of some wholly independent reality; instead there is an 
internal relation between the two. What remains controversial is the nature of this 
interna] relation and thus of the role of language in our conception of reality. One 



1 G. Bergmann, Logic and Reality, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1964, p. 177. 

2 R. Rorty, The Linguistic Turn, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1967. 
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by starting from a truth- functional sentential logic and then went on to introduce 
first-order predicate logic with quantifiers. Frege writes here: 

If it is one of the tasks of philosophy to break the domination of the word over the human 
spirit by laving hare the misconceptions that through the use of language often unavoidably 
arise concerning the relations between concepts and by freeing thought from that with 
which only the means of expression of ordinary language, constituted as they are, saddle it, 
then my ideography, further developed for these purposes, can become a useful tool for the 
philosopher. 6 

Frege characteristically talks here of freeing thought from language; but in fact his 
method of doing so is precisely to propose his new 'ideography', his new concept- 
notation (Begriffsschiift), which is first-order predicate logic set out in an idiosyn- 
cratic way. So the contrast between language and pure thought turns out to be a 
contrast between ordinary language with all its misleading superficial similarities and 
the logician's analytic reformulation of the language in such a way as to make the 
underlying logical inferences transparent. It is this latter contrast, between ordinary 
language and a logically reconstructed language, which is going to be fundamental 
to twentieth-century philosophy of language; for the core of Frege's position is that 
logic, by breaking the domination of ordinary language over the human spirit, can 
liberate philosophy to explore the world unfettered by misconception. 

This gets us some way towards Dumrrett's thesis. But Dummett had a broader 
claim in mind. He regularly writes of philosophy of language as 'theory of meaning' 
and his claim is that Frege had a theory of meaning which, whether or not Frege 
appreciated it, provided a new foundation for philosophy. What Dummett has in 
mind here is not Frege's logical theory but his theory of 'sense' (sinn) and 'reference' 
(bedeutung). The starting point for this theory is Frege's insight that the fundamental 
phenomenon of meaning is the expression of a thought by a complete sentence, and 
not the way in which words such as names and predicates refer to objects and prop- 
erties. Frege singles out as one of his fundamental principles the principle that one 
should 'never ask for the meaning of a word in isolation, but only in the context of a 
sentence';' so the meanings of words, including names, are to be thought of in terms 
of their potential contribution to the meaning of sentences in which they occur. At 
this point Frege introduces his next fundamental point, that the concept of truth is 
fundamental to an account of the meaning of a sentence; so the meanings of words 
comprise their contribution to the conditions under which sentences in which they 
occur are true. It is in developing this insight that Frege introduces his distinction 
between sense and reference. The reference of a sentence, he says, is that aspect of 
the sentence which is fixed by the objects and properties referred to in the sentence, 
and this, he says, is its truth-value, — its truth, if it is true, or its falsehood if it is 
false. But it is clear that this is not a complete account of the meaning of a sentence, 

* From the preface to G. Frege, Begriffsschrift, Halle, 1879, p. 7 in the English translation edited and 
translated by J. van Heijenoort, Frege and Codel, Harvard University Press, Cambridge MA, 1970. 

7 G. Frege, Foundations Arithmetic, is. J- Austin. BlacltweU, Oiford, 1950, p. x of Frege's 
'Introduction'. 
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of sentence-meaning vis-a-vis word-meaning and the central role of the concept of 
truth in the elucidation of sentence- meaning. Both of these have been disputed and 
in recent years the second in particular has come under pressure (see Sections 3.8 
and 3.9). Frege himself recognized that there was more to the meaning of a sen- 
tence than its truth -conditions, but he argued that distinctions of meaning which 
do not affect questions of truth, such as that between 'and* and W, should be set 
to one side, as questions of 'tone' or 'force'.' Whether this is appropriate is a mat- 
ter to which I shall return towards the end of this essay, for most of the twentieth 
century, most philosophers have accepted Frege's position on this matter. But I want 
to return to Dummett's claim, that this 'theory of meaning', or rather the very idea 
of providing a theory of this kind, provides a new foundation for philosophy. What 
Dummett has in mind here is that a systematic account of the meaning of language 
of the kiiid that Frege offers provides the basis also for an account of the content of 
thoughts: in a later work he takes it that this claim is the distinctive mark of 'analyt- 
ical philosophy': 'what distinguishes analytical philosophy, in its diverse manifesta- 
tions, from other schools is the belief, first, that a philosophical account of thought 
can be attained through a philosophical account of language, and, secondly, that a 
comprehensive account can only be so attained'. 111 In fact this claim is not exclusive 
to 'analytical philosophers': it is characteristic of Heidegger's later philosophy and 
equally of the writings of Merleau-Ponty and Derrida, though I shall not pursue their 
approaches to it here. Nonetheless the suggestion that language is the fundamental 
form of intentionality, and thus that an account of the meaning of language is central 
to an account of the content of thought, has been central to much twentieth-century 
philosophy. Indeed one might well say that it is only through the recent development 
of alternative theories of 'mental representation' {functionalist, teleological etc.) that 
the domination of philosophy by the philosophy oflanguage has been finally broken. 

As I have indicated, Dummett acknowledges that his account of Frege's achieve- 
ments is not one of Frege's express intentions, though he points to the fact that 
when, in the Foundations of Arithmetic, Frege turns to present his own account of 
what numbers are, he does so precisely by defining the sense of sentences, especially 
identity statements, in which number words occur." But it is in fact questionable 
whether even Dummett's imputation to Frege of a "theory of meaning" is appropri- 
ate, since Frege's distinction between sense and reference is presented by him, not 
as a systematic theory comparable to his theory of number, but only as an elucid- 
ation (erUuterung) of the basic concepts that occur in this theory. 11 Furthermore 
there is one qualification to the account of Frege given so far which does need to 
be introduced. I have described Frege's conception of the sense of a sentence as a 
conception of its truth -conditions. This is, however, a simplification of his position, 

' G. Frege, 'Thoughts', trans. P. Geach and R. Stoolhof, in his Collected Papers, ed. B. McGuiness, 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1934, p. 357. 

,Q M. Dummett, Origins of Analytical Philosophy, Duckworth, London, 1993, p. 4. 
' 1 G. Frege, foundations of Arithmetic, note 7, p. 73. 

11 This point has been especially urged by loan Weinet; see Frege in Perspective, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca NY, 1990. 
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conception of meaning fits neatly with the functional conception of the thoughts 
expressed in language. 

Wittgenstein's conception of the sense/reference distinction is also a radical sim- 
plification of Frege's position. Where Frege assigns both sense and reference system- 
atically to sentences and to their semantic constituents, such as names and predicates, 
because Wittgenstein denies that sentences are names, he denies that they have any 
reference at all. Nonetheless he holds that they do have a sense, though this is not 
an object of any kind but comprises instead their truth- conditions which identify the 
fact they purport to represent. By contrast, the semantic constituents of a sentence, 
which are primarily names, have a reference, the object they name, but no sense at 
all. Since the objects thus referred to by the names which occur in a sentence are 
the objects which combine in the states of affairs whose existence the sentence rep- 
resents, it turns out that collectively they constitute the conditions for the truth of 
the sentence, and thus its sense. So for Wittgenstein sense and reference are mutu- 
ally interdependent even though they are exclusive, in that no expressions have both 
sense and reference. Although this simplified account of meaning has obvious attrac- 
tions, it does need to deal with the point raised by Frege in connection with our 
understanding of the expressions 'the Morning Star' and 'the Evening Star' which 
led him to maintain that names have sense as well as reference (see Section 3.1). Inso- 
far as Wittgenstein addresses this point, he suggests that one cannot understand two 
names which are names of the same object without knowing that they are names of 
the same object (4.243); by itself this is unconvincing, but his references to Russell 
suggest that he takes it that Russell's theory of descriptions (see Section 3.3) provides 
a way of saving the appearances which suffices to provide an alternative solution to 
Frege's problem. 

This is only a brief sketch of Wittgenstein's austere account of language. His con- 
ception of logic must now be introduced. For Wittgenstein logic is not just a way 
of systematizing valid formal inference; it is also integral to the representation of 
truths since true thoughts are logical pictures of facts. The association here is familiar 
from the case which Wittgenstein takes to be paradigmatic, namely sentential logic, 
where the theorems are tautologies and vice-versa. Wittgenstein generalizes this case 
to language in general, to affirm that semantic structure is just logical structure. Wit- 
tgenstein then adds to this two further claims: first, that the only kind of possibility is 
logical possibility, and thus that the only kind of necessity is logical necessity (6.375). 
So the traditional philosophical task of exhibiting and defending necessary connec- 
tions, essential truths and so on devolves upon logic But, and this is the second 
claim, because there are no logical objects (4.0312 — Wittgenstein remarks that this 
is his 'fundamental thought'), this task does not lead to the identification of fun- 
damental logical truths; on the contrary, because there are no logical objects, there 
are no logical truths. Hence there can be no 'philosophical propositions* (4.112) to 
express the logical connections that might be thought to capture the point of tra- 
ditional philosophical claims about necessity and essence. Instead the only way in 
which logical points can be exhibited is by undertaking a logical analysis of the lan- 
guage involved which clarifies the concepts involved in such a way that supposed 
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supposed, in the end, to display the inferences which our understanding of our own 
ordinary language leads us to endorse. This resolution rests on the assumption that 
truth-functional logic captures not just one way in which the representation of facts 
can be accomplished, that which is appropriate for natural science, but the only way 
in which this can be accomplished. One of the main developments in his thought 
is his subsequent recognition that this belief is mistaken, and thus that ordinary 
language, so far from being answerable to the demands of this logic, shows us its 
limitations, (see Section 3.7J. 



3.3 Russeix 



Apart from Frege, the other philosopher whose influence Wittgenstein acknowledged 
in the preface to the Tractatusv/as 'my friend Bertrand Russell'. By this time Russell 
had already acknowledged the impact of the ideas of 'my friend Ludwig Wittgenstein' 
in the preface to his 1914 Harvard lectures published as Our Knowledge of the External 
World. 1 * Indeed it is striking to compare the traditional approach to philosophy Rus- 
sell followed in his classic introductory book The Problems of Philosophy'* which was 
written in 1911, just before he met Wittgenstein, with the 'logical- analytic method' 
recommended in these 1914 lectures. In the earlier book Russell begins by discussing 
'appearance and reality" and ends with a sympathetic discussion of the possibility of 
speculative metaphysics; whereas he starts his lectures with the bold claim that 'every 

philosophical problem is found either to be not really philosophical at all, or else 

to be ■ . . logical 1 . 16 

Most of Russell's previous work had been directed to the development of a logical 
theory which could vindicate the logicist thesis that mathematics is logic. As Frege's 
work shows, logic is inseparable from an analysis of language, so one would expect 
Russell's development of his logic to bring with it a philosophy of language. In prac- 
tice, as we shall see, this is true; but it took some time for Russell himself to recognize 
this point because he initially regarded logic as a theory about inferences between 
propositions which he conceived as non-linguistic structures composed of the entit- 
ies meant by words — 'a proposition, unless it happens to be linguistic, does not itself 
contain words; it contains the entities indicated by words. Thus meaning, in the sense 
which words have meaning, is irrelevant to logic'. 17 Propositions, so conceived, are 
fact-like; indeed for Russell facts just are true propositions. Contemporary philo- 
sophers sometimes write of "Russellian propositions', and it is this early conception 
of Russell's that they have in mind, whereby propositions include objects and prop- 
erties rather than descriptions, psychological representations or abstract modes of 
presentation of them. 

14 B. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, Open Court, London, 1914. 

15 B. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, Williams and Norgate, London, 1912. 
'* Ibid., note 14 p. 33 

" B. Russell, The Principles of Mathematics, George Allen and Unwin, London, J903, p. 47. 
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Having presented this hypothesis Russell attempts to argue for it against alternatives 
which he ascribes to Meinong and to Frege. His argument is notoriously difficult to 
understand;" but the details do not matter here, nor indeed does it matter whether 
Russell's position is to be preferred to that of Frege." What does matter is the way in 
which Russell's theory of descriptions, as it has come to be known, contributed to the 
development of the philosophy of language. 

The key to this is the thesis that, like the phrase 'a man', the phrase 'the man' is 
what Russell comes to call an 'incomplete symbol' because it is a phrase which 'has 
no meaning in isolation' in the sense that it fails to name an object which occurs 
directly as a constituent of the Russellian proposition expressed by a sentence in 
which it occurs. Instead the phrase indicates that the proposition expressed by a sen- 
tence such as 'The butcher is drunk' is one whose truth depends on the truth of a 
proposition obtained by making the substitutions specified by the quantifiers in a 
complex propositional function which is identified by the logical analysis of the ori- 
ginal proposition. It is the negative claim here which is important, for phrases of 
the form 'the so-and-so', as in 'The butcher is drunk', certainly appear to be ways 
of referring to an object, a butcher, about which something further is then affirmed; 
hence Russell's theory legitimated the thought that the logical analysis of language 
can show that appearances such as this are deceptive, that surface grammar is not a 
sure guide to logical form and thus to the structure of the facts in which the truth of 
propositions consists. In part this is just an extension of the liberation from surface 
grammar accomplished by Frege in his Begriffsschrift; but because Russell's theory 
concerns putative referring expressions, its implications are more striking. It is surely 
this aspect of Russell's work that Wittgenstein had in mind in the TTactatus when, 
in order to substantiate his claim that 'AH philosophy is "Critique of Language" ', he 
adds 'Russell's merit is to have shown that the apparent logical form of a statement 
need not be its real form' (4.003 1 ) . 

Russell uses this new theory in several related ways. In 'On Denoting' he uses it to 
suggest that we can have 'knowledge by description' about things with which we are 
not acquainted. This suggestion is made in the context of a traditional foundation- 
alist epistemology which holds that knowledge has to be grounded in the immediate 
and infallible presence to consciousness of some self-identifying items with which 
we are thereby acquainted, such as sense-data. Because we are plainly not acquain- 
ted in this way with physical objects, this epistemology seems irredeemably sceptical. 
But RusseD proposes that when we interpret sentences which appear to involve refer- 
ence to physical objects in accordance with his theory, it does not matter that we are 
not acquainted with them; as long as we can have knowledge that there are physical 

:3 See P. Hyllon, Russell, Idealism, and the Emergence af Analytic Philosophy, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1990, ch. 6. 

l * In connection with Frege [here are two issues to be distinguished: (i) Frege's treatment of definite 
descriptions as complex names; (ii) Frege's way of attributing sense as well as reference to names, 
including complex names. Foe a recent comparison of the positions of Frege and Russell, see T. J. Smiley, 
"The Theory of Descriptions' in Studies in the Philosophy of Logic and Knowledge, eds. T. Baldwin and 
T_ Smiley, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 2004. 
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substantive issue here, since Russell's logically perfect language might be taken to be 
just the result of a Wittgensteinian logical analysis of ordinary language. The grounds 
for Wittgenstein's complaint become clear, however, once one considers what motiv- 
ates Russell's conception of a logically perfect language. For this is motivated not just 
by logic, but also by epistemology: Russell's aim is to characterize a language which 
has the means to express our knowledge of the physical world while satisfying his 
fundamental principle that every proposition we can understand must be composed 
wholly of constituents with which we are acquainted.'" According to Russell, an ideal 
language which employs the method of logical construction enables one to satisfy 
these requirements. But Wittgenstein did not accept any such motivation: as we have 
seen, his attitude to epistemology was generally dismissive. Hence he was deeply 
dismayed to find Russell attributing to him a position which implies that language 
should be adapted to accord with what he regarded as an extraneous and improper 
external requirement: for him, the critique of language is essentially an internal cri- 
tique only. 

After 1919 Russell radically modified his philosophy. He rejected the conception 
of acquaintance that had been fundamental to his epistemology and philosophy of 
language and he sought to develop in its place a functionalist theory of language 
that relies mainly on causation to fix meaning. He attempted, as we might say now, 
to 'naturalize' his philosophy of language (and mind) believing that \ve shall be 
wise to build our philosophy upon science'. 2 ' Because psychological theory then was 
somewhat rudimentary, he did not have the resources to develop the position in a 
persuasive way and, I think, only Frank Ramsey really appreciated at the time what 
he was attempting to do. There is no space here for a detailed account of these later, 
neglected, writings by Russell, but once one does investigate them one readily finds 
anticipations of later 'externalist' conceptions of mind and language." 



3.4 Logical Empiricism 



It is an important, ar.d striking, fact that the group of thinkers who next took up 
and developed the positions advanced by Wittgenstein and Russell were scientists, 
the group of philosophically engaged scientists who gathered under the leadership 
of Moritz Schlick in Vienna and published their manifesto The Scientific World- 
Conception™ in 1929. In this work they called for a programme of radical intellectual 

16 'Knowfedge by Acquaintance and Knowledge hy Description' (1911), reprinted in The Collected 
Papers of Bertram! HusselL.\ai. 6, Ron Hedge, London, 1992, p. 154. 

" fl. Russell, 'The Philosophy of Logical Atomism" 0974), reprinted in Logic and Knowledge ed. R. C. 
Marsh, George, AUen and Unwin, London, 1956, p. 339. 

M The key text is The Analyst} of Mind (George, Allen and Unwin. London, 1921). For discussion of 
this work, see my introduction to the 1995 edition of the book. 

25 O. Neuraih, R, Camap, and H. Harm, Wissenschafliche Weltasffassung. Der Wiener Kreis, Wolf, 
Vienna, 1929. 
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clear that there are many different ways of characterizing an ideal language, and this 
plurality of candidates gave rise to the question as to whether one should be seeking 
just one ideal language. In response to this there developed an interesting comprom- 
ise; on the one hand, it was acknowledged that there can be a variety of languages 
with different logical systems which are to be assessed in a given context on prag- 
matic criteria; since, as Carnap put it, 'in logic there are no morals'; 33 but, on the 
other hand, as far as empirical concepts go, it was argued that primacy attaches to the 
'physical language', the language which describes physical phenomena, as opposed to 
a 'phenomenalist language' which describes the contents of experience. We shall see 
below why the logical empiricists gave a special status to physical language; equally 
we shall see that the distinction here, between logical and empirical concepts, is one 
that comes to be called into question. 

Several issues which are central to subsequent philosophy of language arise within 
the context of logical empiricism. One concerns the nature of non-scientific lan- 
guage. It was all very well to dismiss metaphysics as nothing but meaningless pseudo- 
science, but moral language cannot be similarly dismissed. The response of Ayer and 
others was to propose that this language is misunderstood if it is regarded as used to 
make claims, true or false, about reality. Instead this language needs to be recognized 
as a way of expressing feelings such as disgust or enthusiasm and of encouraging 
or prescribing others to act in certain ways. 33 This position gave rise to the 'emot- 
ivist' theory of ethics* which exemplified clearly one way in which the philosophy 
of language then dominated philosophy: the philosophical study of morality was 
the study of the language of morals. To some extent, indeed, this approach persists 
within ethics, or rather 'metaethics' as it is often now called. But contemporary dis- 
cussions as to how far moral language is descriptive or expressive are now rooted 
not in empiricist presumptions but in debates about the role of moral judgements as 
reasons for action: those who hold that there is only an external connection between 
moral judgement and motivation treat moral language as descriptive of moral truth 
whereas internalists who hold that this connection is internal tend to construe moral 
language as fundamentally expressive of feelings and desires. 31 

A different group of questions, rather closer to the cotc of logical empiricism, 
concerns the nature and limits of empirical verification. The question of limits 
arose from the critical rhetoric of the logical empiricists, that because the putative 
statements of theology and speculative metaphysics are unverifkble they are 
meaningless pseudo -statements which are at best expressive of certain feelings. For 
this clearly required a test of verifiability. Ironically it turned out that no sensible 
test could be devised and thus that by its own standards the question of verifiability 

w R. Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, note 31, p. 52. 

33 A. J. Ayer, Language Tn.:. and _ . .. Gollanci:, London, 936, ch. 6. 

M This iss% inaciLiiaU:; \c start of [he twentieth century the emotivist position was worked 
out by the Uppsala School of philosophers, most notably Axel Hagerstrom and in the 1920s the position 
was also sympathetically discussed in Cambridge, most notably by Dun can -Jones. But the position had 
general ~ yiporl tngitnl empiricist? 

" For a good survey of the recent debate, see M. Smith, The Moral Problem, Blackwell, Oxford, 1994. 
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of this point)." How, then, should the scientist proceed? Catnap here introduces the 
analytic/synthetic distinction: the analytic 'L-rules' are the rules of logic and math- 
ematics which are essential for the derivation of predicted protocol- sentences from 
scientific hypotheses and these are not normally called into question in the course 
of scientific inquiry even though their adoption is fundamentally a matter of con- 
vention. By contrast the synthetic 'P-rules', the hypotheses of the scientific theory 
at issue, are to be considered revisable in the light of observation, although, because 
of the underdetermination of theory by observation, no unique revision is usually 
implied and pragmatic considerations of 'simplicity, expedience and fruittulness' will 
guide the development of scientific research. 40 Thus the analytic/synthetic distinction 
separates the scientific hypotheses that are up for assessment from the rules for infer- 
ence and calculation which provide the background connections. Despite this role for 
the distinction between the analytic and synthetic, however, Carnap maintains mat 
the distinction is fundamentally only practical: 'in this respect, there are only differ- 
ences of degree; certain rules are more difficult to renounce than others';* 1 and he 
goes on to add, concerning an analytic sentence S that 'it may come about that, under 
the inducement of new protocol-sentences, we alter the language to such an extent 
thatS is no longer analytic'.* 1 

Garnap's position on this matter fits with his tolerant attitude to alternative logics, 
since that attitude implies a willingness to revise one's logic. But it is one thing to 
revise one's logic in the light of progress in logical theory, such as Frege's insights 
into the need for quantifiers, and quite another to allow that such revisions can be 
justified by empirical discoveries (by 'the inducement of new protocol-sentences'). 
For, as Carnap heie acknowledges, this implies that there is no deep difference in 
kind between the analytic truths of logic and mathematics and the synthetic truths 
of natural science. But without a difference in kind here, the presumption that the 
philosophy of language provides a warrant for treating certain truths as distinctively 
non-empirical and necessary because they are analytic 'tautologies' whose truth arises 
merely from the meaning of the logical words which occur within them is under- 
mined. Once the meaning of our logical vocabulary is regarded as answerable to 
empirical investigations, a logic-based philosophy of language offers no basis for a 
priori necessity and, more generally, no longer provides a foundation for scientific 
inquiry. 



3.5 Quine 



The philosopher who grasped the significance of this aspect of Carnap's position 
was his American disciple, Wilkrd van Quine, who had worked with Carnap on 
the English translation of The Logical Syntax of Language. In his famous paper 'Two 
Dogmas of Empiricism' in which he attacks the 'dogma' that there is a difference of 

3i ThtLopcaISynlaxofLrniguage,note3l,p.320. « Ibid. il Ibid. « Ibid. 
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talk of beliefs, he denies that a canonical notation for psychology needs to include 
existentially quantified variables whose values are beliefs or their contents. Many 
will disagree with Quine on this issue, but whichever side one takes on this debate, 
however, the point to grasp here is that for Quine, the choice of theory is inseparable 
from the choice of language, as Quine indicates clearly: 'If we are limning the true 
and ultimate structure of reality, the canonical scheme for us is the austere scheme 
that knows no quotation but direct quotation and no prepositional attitudes but 
only the physical constitution and behaviour of organisms. ... If we are venturing 
to formulate the fundamental laws of a branch of science, however tentatively, this 
austere idiom is again likely to be the one that suits.'*' 

Yet Quine is also responsible for a sceptical argument which calls into question 
the significance of questions about language. This is his argument for the essential 
'indeterminacy of translation', whose conclusion is that in disputes about transla- 
tion or meaning, there is no 'objective matter to be right or wrong about'. 48 The 
starting point for this sceptical conclusion is the application of his all-embracing 
empiricism to questions about meaning. Quine holds that these questions are best 
conceived as questions about the way in which translation from a foreign language 
into one's own language is to be achieved; but he argues that the empirical evidence 
available to us when we seek to do this is so inadequate that it radically underde- 
terraines the choice between competing ways of translating the foreign language. 
The evidence will comprise observations of the behaviour of native speakers, con- 
sisting primarily but not exclusively of observations of their linguistic behaviour, and 
also observations of their environment and interactions with it and each other. But, 
Quine argues, if we make different assumptions about what native speakers perceive, 
believe, want and are trying to do, we can match this evidence to quite different trans- 
lations of individual statements by making compensating adjustments throughout 
schemes of translation. In effect, Quine is here applying to linguistic theory Duhem's 
general point about the underdetermi nation of theory by empirical evidence (see §5) 
except that Quine extends Duhem's thesis by arguing that it applies however much 
evidence is adduced. Quine then infers from this that questions about the mean- 
ing of individual utterances are radically indeterminate. Although their meaning is 
determinate relative to a scheme of translation which makes good sense overall of 
a speaker's behaviour, because there is an ineliminable plurality of workable but 
incompatible schemes, when considered by themselves utterances have no deter- 
minate meaning. Hence, he concludes, the question of what a speaker means on some 
occasion lacks objective truth. So when seeking scientific explanations of behaviour 
it is a mistake to employ a psychology which attributes meanings to the utterances 
of speakers. Further, since the attribution of beliefs and other propositional atti- 
tudes to agents is dependent upon the attribution of meaning to their utterances, 
these also lack objective truth. So it is equally a mistake to invoke these attitudes in a 

* W. V. Quine, Word and Object, MIT Press, Cambridge MA, I960, p. 221. 
*• JfriA,note47,p.73. 
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imply that mind and language are 'anomalous', in the sense that these indefinitely 
pervasive aspects of thought and language cannot be accommodated within the strict 
laws of natural science. 1 ' But far from abjuring the approach to the philosophy of lan- 
guage which I have so far been discussing, which might well be thought to bring with 
it the presumption that the study of language belongs with natural science, David- 
son developed his alternative position which rejects this presumption in the context 
of a philosophy of language which deliberately brings together elements from this 
approach, starting with the Fregean thesis that 'meaning is truth -conditions'. 

Since this thesis has to be combined with the familiar point that the meaning of a 
sentence is determined by the meaning of the words which occur within it it is nat- 
ural to suppose there needs to be a fundamental theory of word meaning, a theory 
of reference, which generates specifications of the truth- conditions of sentences in 
terms of the objects and properties referred to by the words which occur within them. 
Indeed as we saw in Section 3. 1 some such presumption seems essential if one is to 
be able to identify that account of the truth -conditions of a sentence which gives its 
meaning, since truth- conditions by themselves are much too coarse-grained to con- 
stitute meanings. Davidson's insight, however, was to see that this presumption is not 
in fact necessary, in that the work done by the theory of reference could actually be 
subsumed within the construction of a theory about truth- conditions. The person 
whose work he appropriated to this end was Alfred Tarski, a Polish logician whose 
work was closely associated with the logical empiricist programme. Tarski developed 
a way of 'defining' truth for a language by providing a recursive specification of truth- 
conditions for each sentence of the language. For Tarski this was a way of defining 
truth in terms of meaning, since he took it that these metalinguistic specifications 
of the truth-conditions of sentences of an object-language had to satisfy the require- 
ment that the sentence in the metalanguage was a translation of the sentence in the 
object-language. Davidson, however, proposed that the direction of explanation here 
be reversed: that truth be taken as fundamental, and that the meaning of a sentence 
be defined as that account of its truth- conditions which is generated by an adequate 
theory of truth, where adequacy is assessed without invoking presumptions about the 
meaning of sentences or the reference of terms within them. 50 

How, then, is adequacy to be defined? Here Davidson took over from Quine the 
idea of coming to understand, or interpret, as he calls it, a previously unknown lan- 
guage by observing the speakers of the language. Davidson's proposal was that we 
can model the strategy of a linguist in this situation by thinking of her as attempt- 
ing to construct a systematic account of the truth-conditions of the sentences of the 
language, a 'theory of truth', which takes account of the structure of these sentences. 
Although the linguist has to start with guesswork — tentatively, assigning meanings 
(referents) to words and phrases in the light of her observations of the contexts in 

49 See Davidson's 1970 paper 'Mental Events', reprinted in his&in/s on Act ions and Events, Clarendon 

Press, Oxford, 1980. 

50 Davidson first presented this position in his 1567 paper 'Truth and Meaning', reprinted in his 
Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1984. His best statement of it is his 1973 
paper 'Radical Interpretation', also reprinted in Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation. 
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arise from discussions of that position, in particular the objection that because the 
evidence for or against a statement is indefinitely complex and depends on a range 
of intersecting beliefs and hypotheses, the position leads back to Quine's sceptical 
conclusion that sentences have no definite meaning by themselves. Dummett 
responds to this criticism by drawing a distinction between the 'canonical evidence' 
('criterion') for the application of a concept, knowledge of which he takes to be 
a prerequisite for understanding, and evidence which is only indirectly relevant 
in the light of other assumptions. Hence, he maintains, it is possible to provide 
determinate assertibiiity-conditions for individual sentences, based on the canonical 
evidence which defines the concepts employed there. But Dummett's critics argue 
that this response fails to acknowledge the inescapable pragmatism inherent in the 
relationship between evidence, assumptions and hypotheses identified by Dubem, 
Catnap and Quine; and once one looks at the ways in which scientific concepts alter 
in the face of new kinds of evidence it is hard to retain confidence in the conception 
of some distinctively canonical evidence which defines these concepts. Adapting 
Quine's remark about conventionality, quoted earlier, the truth is that 'canonical 
status is a passing trait, significant at the moving front of science but useless in 
classifying evidence behind the lines. It is a trait of events and not of evidence.' 

However even if Dummett's own proposal for a theory of meaning is for this 
reason problematic, the question as to whether he succeeded in identifying a serious 
weakness in Davidson's philosophy of language remains to be addressed. As Dum- 
mett has acknowledged, the way in which Davidson defines the adequacy of a theory 
of truth in terms of the procedure of radical interpretation shows that the notion of 
evidence does in fact play an important role in Davidson's position. Although this 
role does not imply that an adequate theory of truth is based on a theory of canon- 
ical evidence, Davidson argues that it does imply that such a theory of truth can play 
the role of a theory of sense. For it implies that it is only that systematic account 
of the truth -conditions of the sentences of the language (and thus also of the ref- 
erence of the words of the language) which meets the combined requirements of 
charity and humanity which provides a specification of their meaning. So, contrary 
to Dummett's charge, for Davidson, meaning is not just a matter of reference and 
truth-conditions if this is understood to imply that any specification of the truth- 
conditions of a sentence, or of the reference of a term, provides an account of its 
meaning. Instead, Davidson's method of radical interpretation yields privileged spe- 
cifications of truth- conditions which show the sense of the terms in question. Hence 
Davidson's position does, after all, accommodate both sense and reference. 

Davidson's position became the established philosophy of language for the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. Many of those who accepted it, however, did not 
accept all the ways in which he proceeded to develop it, and it is worth looking 
briefly at some of these points since they illustrate one way in which the philosophy 
of language has remained central to philosophical debate. A good case to start with 
is Davidson's account of first person authority, the epistemic authority we accord 
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If the critics are right (as I think they are), then thought and language need not 
be as interdependent as Davidson maintains. But this point can be detached from 
the second part of Davidson's argument, according to which the capacity for self- 
consciously objective thought depends on language. This is a thesis which Davidson 
came to call his 'triangulation' thesis: thinkers get their conception of an objective 
world, a world distinct from anyone's subjective conception of it, including their 
own, by recognizing through the ways in which they understand what others are 
saying about them that because those others apply to them the distinction which 
they themselves draw with respect to others between their thoughts and the world, 
there is a general distinction between the world and anyone's thoughts about it. 
So objective thought depends upon the intersubjectivity of language. The opposite 
also holds: inters ubjective communication depends on the possibility of interpreters 
making sense of each other within a world which they take to be independent of the 
perspectives of each speaker, that is, within a world which they take to be objective. 
Thus the triangle 'Self/Other/ Wo rid' is fundamental to the possibility both of inter- 
subjective communication and objective thought, and it is language which forms the 
base of this triangle, the connection between oneself and others." 

Davidson's work shows clearly how philosophy of language remains central to 
philosophical debate at the end of the twentieth century, though it does not have 
quite the foundational role within philosophy that Dummett had in mind when 
praising Frege's revolutionary insights at the start of the century. Before moving on, 
however, there is one final twist in the tale to add, namely Davidson's sceptical thesis 
that "there is no such thing as a language, not if a language is anything like what many 
philosophers and linguists have supposed'. 54 This thesis, which is distinctive of Dav- 
idson's late writings, seems paradoxical from someone whose philosophy depends 
on his philosophy of 'language 1 in the ways I have intimated. But the qualification 
in the passage cited is crucial: Davidson is just rejecting the conception of language 
that was characteristic of the logical empiricists and their successors, the concep- 
tion of language as a network of conventional rules which speakers tacitly invoke 
as they seek to communicate their thoughts to their audience.** A classic formula- 
tion of this position had been presented in 1969 by David Lewis." Lewis had started 
by developing an insight of Hume's, that conventions of any kind can emerge where 
there are regularities in behaviour which are recognized as providing solutions to 
problems of social coordination. For these regularities acquire the status of conven- 
tions once they give rise to mutual expectations about the intentions with which this 

" See D. Davidson, 'Rational Animals' (1982), reprinted in Subjective, Intersubjective, Objective, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 2001, p. 105. 

M D. Davidson, 'A Nice Derangement of Epitaphs' (1986), reprinted in Truth, Language and History. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 2005, p. 107. 

w Davidson cmphasr/es that his scepticism is primarily i philosophical, and not ordinary, 

conceptions of language in "The Social Aspect of Language' (1994), reprinted in Truth, Language and 
History, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 2005. 

m D. Lewis, Convention, Harvard University Press, Cambridge MA. 1969. 
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3.7 Wittgenstein's Philosophicai 
Investigations 



Ae the time of the publication in 1921 of his Traclatus Lcgica-Philosophkus Wittgen- 
stein believed that it provided final solutions to the problems of philosophy. By 1930 
he had revised this judgement, and during the following decde he worked on a new 
series of philosophical 'investigations' which, by 1945, he had distilled into a manu- 
script which we know as part I of his Philosophical Investigations. This was published 
posthumously in 1953, along with some later reflections that he was not able to integ- 
rate mto the earner manuscript as he had intended and which now appear as Part II 
of the book. 

I have chosen to discuss this later work of Wittgenstein's out of historical sequence 
mamly because doing otherwise would have interrupted the narrative I have hitherto 
constructed; but there is also a sense in which it is particularly towards the end of the 
twentieth century that the issues he discusses here concerning the way in which our 
ordinary everyday language should be understood have come to be salient within the 
philosophy of language. Nonetheless, as he himself suggests, the best way to approach 
this book is by comparing it with his earlier one, the Traaalus. As before, philosophy 
■S conceived as a critique of language, or rather, as he now puts it 'Philosophy is , 
battle agamst the bewitchment of our intelligence by means of language' (i- J 109) So 
philosophy is essentially an activity which aims, as before, at clarity, the kind of clarity 
which bungs 'peace' because 'philosophical problems completely disappear' (,■ J1331 
a result to be attained by an investigation which transforms disguised nonsense into 
patent nonsense (,: 5464). This kind of philosophical investigation is therefore 'gram- 
matical (it 590); and since its primary aim is to clear away misunderstandings it is 
an essentially descriptive inquiry which does not seek to advance any positive theses- 
instead it leaves everything as it is' (I: 5124). 

So far the only apparent contrast with the Tmumts is the substitution of a con- 
cern with gramma, for his earlier emphasis on logic. This might seem to be just a 
difference of idiom, but it signals the tact that Wittgenstein has come to reject the 
concephon of representation invoked in the Traaatus according to which the pos- 
sibility of meaningful language was supposed to depend at a fundamental level upon 
the use of basic, logically independent, sentences involving simple names of things 
Wittgenstein now takes that belief to rest on a misguided presumption that there is a 
single essence for language which is most clearly manifested by the use of language in 
the exact sciences where one might indeed hope tc find some such sentences dealing 
with basic physical parameters. Hence he begins his Philosophical Investigations with 
an invitation to his readers to stand back and consider the huge variety of ways in 
which language is in fact used (I: 523), most of which tolerate vagueness and a lack 
ot precision. So the kind of clarity he now seeks in order to bring an end to philo- 
sophical dispute is not that which arises from a logical analysis of ordinary language 
undertaken ,n order to identity basic sentences and simple names on which lanluage 
IS thought to depend. Instead the kind of 'perspicuous representation' he now seeks 
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must be possible to mistake the application of a rule. This point is clear in the case 
of classification: it only makes sense to suppose that someone is classifying objects 
in some way if the person involved can make a mistake in doing so. Secondly, he 
observes that any statement of a rule can be interpreted in such a way that what looks 
like a mistake when the rule is applied to a new case is actually in accordance with 
the rule. If we are doing arithmetic and the rule is simply 'add 2', someone who has 
been trained successfully in the application of the rule to numbers less than 1 000 but 
then gives the answer '1004' when told to 'add 2' to 1000 can provide a deviant inter- 
pretation of the operation of addition which justifies their answer (r: J185), Hence, 
Wittgenstein suggests, there is a 'paradox' here: 'no course of action could be determ- 
ined by a rule, because every course of action can be made out to accord with the rule' 
(i: 5201). (See George Wilson, 'Rule Following, Meaning, and Normativity,' Ch. 7. 
this volume.) 

Wittgenstein infers from this that following a rule is not just a matter of acting in 
accordance with an explicit instruction, or indeed a rule-book, since their interpret- 
ation is inescapably indeterminate. Instead, he suggests, the way to understand the 
situation is to start from our natural capacity to note similarities and draw distinc- 
tions; what then needs explanation is the way in which the exercise of this capacity 
counts as following a rule by allowing for the possibility of our making a mistake, the 
possibility, that is, that our actual judgement differs from that which is appropriate to 
the circumstances in the light of the rules, the concepts, employed in the judgement. 
As we have seen, it is no good looking to instructions or precedents by themselves 
to identify the rule; and Wittgenstein is equally insistent that it is no good imagin- 
ing that an agent's subjective impressions, such as visual imagery, can identify a rule 
where these external facts fail. Instead his proposal is that we have to put all these 
materials in the context of the games which are regulated by the rules in question, 
and let the rules be identified through the common practices of those who particip- 
ate, which will of course include reference to rule-books and precedents (i: J199). So 
where language is involved, the rules which characterize the concepts expressed are 
those manifested by the practices of the speakers engaged in the language-game in 
question, which will include the cases which are picked out as paradigms, the types 
of evidence taken to be relevant, the authority of different speakers, the general point 
of the language-game and the implications, both theoretical and practical, taken to 
follow from some judgement. 

Just exactly what this involves, and whether it is correct, remain matters of 
much dispute." A key question is how it is that these practices can define a rule 
when examples, rule-books etc, are by themselves inadequate. Wittgenstein gives his 
answer to this question through his descriptions of a great variety of language-games 
in the first hundred sections of the Philosophical investigations — the answer summed 
up in the slogan 'the meaning of a word is its use in the language' (i: J43); I shall not 

M Saul Kripke's discussion of this aspeet of Wittgenstein's work has been especially influential and 
genstew on Rules and Private language. Harvard University Press, 

Cambridge MA, 1982. 
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individual thinkers are de facto isolated, but I shall not pursue the matter here.« 
Instead I want to briefly indicate the way in which he uses his new philosophy of 
language (if one can so speak} to offer a new way of thinking about psychological 
concepts. As we have seen, Wittgenstein holds that our conception of psychological 
states has to include reference to the situations which prompt them and to the beha- 
viour to which they give rise; but he is no physicalist or behaviourist, although he 
is often misrepresented as such. For these positions do not provide for the special 
role of first-person judgements which he takes to be distinctive of psychological con- 
cepts.* 4 This may appear a surprising point for him to insist upon, since it might be 
thought to lead back to the position of the Cartesian philosophers whom he has cri- 
ticized because of their assumption about the essential privacy of consciousness. But 
his claim is not that there is no phenomenon of first-person authority with respect 
to the mind; only that it has been radically misunderstood by those who think of 
sensations and other mental states as inner states with essential features which are 
privately presented to the subject. And the deep mistake here, he suggests, is a Mure 
on all sides to appreciate properly the distinctively non-descriptive grammar of the 
language-games in which we employ psychological concepts (i: J304). The Cartesian 
recognizes the phenomenon of first-person authority, but because he construes the 
language-game as essentially descriptive he misconstrues the phenomenon in terms 
of epistemological privacy; the behaviourist and physicalist rightly reject privacy, but 
because they too assume that psychological concepts are just used to describe states 
and processes, they fail to acknowledge first-person authority at all. Wittgenstein's 
claim, then, is that we need a new approach, one which involves 'a radical break with 
the idea that language always functions in one way, always serves the same purpose- 
to convey thoughts— which may be about houses, pains, good and evil, or anything 
elseyou please' (l: 5304). 

Wittgenstein goes on to offer several suggestions of this kind, embodying different 
accounts of the role of different first-person judgements. In the case of expressions 
of intention, decision and the like, he suggests, the special position of the speaker 
simply reflects the fact that expressing our own intentions and decisions is a way of 
making up our mind what to do in the first place or of reaffirming our plans.*' So 
our authority here is in the first instance practical, a matter of our own responsibil- 
ity for ourselves, and only derivatively epistemological. In the case of sensations such 
as pain Wittgenstein's suggestion is that what is distinctive about a speaker's first- 
person judgements (It hurts', 'I am in pain") is that they are expressions of pain; so 
instead of thinking of their authority as dependent upon the speaker's unique abil- 
ity to recognize his own sensations, they should be seen as a conceptualization of the 



Wittgenstein discussed Robinson Crusoe-type situations in lectures given in 1934-5, and his lecture 
notes are included in the collection Philosophical Occasions (eds. J. Klugge and A. Nordmann, Hackett 
Indianapolis, 1993); sec esp. p. 257. For a good general discussion of the 'private language argument- see 
M. Budd, Wittgenstein's Philosoi, of Psychology, dedge, London, 1989. 

_ * Wittgenstein's dearest statement of this point is in his Remarks on the Philosophy of Psychology, 
'icitin the latter part of his Philosophical Investigations. 
n T275-6. 
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of the will in The Concept of Mind.™ Ryle starts by maintaining that 'In their most 
ordinary employment "voluntary" and "involuntary" are used, with a few minor 
elasticities, as adjectives applying to actions which ought not to be done' (p. 67), 
So 'In mis ordinary use, then, it is absurd to discuss whether satisfactory, correct 
or admirable performances are voluntary or involuntary 1 (p. 68). But philosophers 
have not heeded this constraint, with the result that 'The tangle of largely spurious 
problems, known as the Freedom of the Will, partly derives from this unconsciously 
stretched use of "voluntary" ' (p. 69). Ryle here moves too quickly from the linguistic 
phenomena he adduces uncritically to his conclusion. To say this is not to say that 
we require a formal logic to identify the implications inherent in ordinary language; 
but what is needed is a critical discussion, if not a theory, which enables one to 
distinguish different kinds of implication and to assess what significance they have, 

Austin's work can be seen as providing part of this critical discussion. His paper 
'A Plea for Excuses' covers some of the same ground as Ryle's brisk discussion of 
the voluntary, but now with an unsurpassed ear for the implications inherent in the 
different idioms employed in discussions of responsibility. 71 Yet Austin qualifies the 
significance of appeals to ordinary language: it is not, he says, the 'Last Word', since 
the distinctions it employs may incorporate old errors or fail to take account of new 
discoveries which rely on 'the resources of the microscope and its successors'. 33 Non- 
etheless, because it is the 'first word' its implications should help us to call into ques- 
tion the ways in which philosophical issues have been approached— Austin remarks 
that his interest in excuses was prompted by dissatisfaction with traditional discus- 
sions of free will. 73 But Austin's contribution went well beyond this kind of critical 
scrutiny of Ryle's appeal to the logic of ordinary language. For starting from his 
account of utterances such as 'I promise' as 'performative utterances' through which 
we make promises rather than simply describe them, Austin was led to develop a the- 
ory of speech acts, of the things which we do by our utterances." I shall not try to 
describe this theory, but there are two aspects of it that merit brief notice. First, Aus- 
tin's emphasis on the variety of things which we do with language and his attempt to 
characterize this variety in some detail can be seen as a way of developing Wittgen- 
stein's emphasis on the variety of our language- games. They share the view that one 
of the characteristic mistakes of philosophy has been to think that language is fun- 
damentally descriptive; and they also agree that one of the best ways to identify this 
mistake is to attend to verbs whose first-person present tense use is in some respects 
different from that of other uses of the verb, though Austin shows that this is by no 
means a distinctive characteristic of psychological verbs. Second, Austin discusses at 

7 " The Concept of Mind, Hutchinson, London, 1949; page references are to the 1 963 edition published 
Penguin, irmondsworth. 

" "A Plea, for Excuses' ( 1956), reprinted in his Philosophical Papers, Clarendon Press. Oxford 2nd edn 
1970. 

" Ibid,, note 71, p. 185. 
" IMtf., note 71, p. 180. 

H Austin set out his position in his 1955 William lames lectures which were published posthumously 
as How to Do Things with Words, ed. J. Uimsnn, Clarendon Press, Oxford. iy62. 
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Subsequent discussion has refined many of the points at issue between Strawson 
and Russell. On one side, Kripke's distinction between rigid and non-rigid designat- 
ors supports a general distinction between names and definite descriptions which 
counts in favour of Russell's approach; 7 ' on the other side, the role of context in 
determining the reference of phrases with demonstratives is now well understood 
and readily incorporates descriptions conceived in the way that Strawson proposed. 10 
At the same time however other ways of thinking about the issue have been developed 
with the result that the debate now has many more than two sides and 1 shall not pur- 
sue it further here. 81 Instead I want to turn back to the very idea of ordinary language 
philosophy and discuss some of the issues it raised for the philosophy of language, in 
particular the question as to whether an account of meaning should take a concern 
with the conditions under which what is said is true as fundamental. The tradition I 
described in the first parts of this chapter, running from Frege to Davidson (Section 
3.1-3.6), did take this view — hence the attention throughout to truth- conditions; 
but this presumption is called into question by the philosophers of ordinary lan- 
guage. For it is central to their approach that meaning encompasses a great variety 
of implications which extend well beyond those which are grounded in questions of 
truth and falsity. One response to this challenge would be to say that it was never part 
of the truth -conditional tradition to hold that the emphasis on truth was exhaust- 
ive of meaning: Frege's conception of the 'tone' of an expression such as 'but', for 
example, was precisely intended to capture implications arising from its use which 
are not inherent in the truth-conditions of sentences in which it occurs. But this does 
not meet the point; for the ordinary language philosophers denythat in the charac- 
terization of meaning priority is to be given to those aspects of meaning which give 
rise to questions of truth and falsity. To accept this priority is to assume that language 
is basically descriptive — the assumption which Wittgenstein and Austin reject. 

At this point (c. 1960) in the development of the philosophy of language, therefore, 
there was an opportunity for a sustained debate about the role of truth in the determ- 
ination of meaning. The issue was raised in 1957 by Stanley Cavell, who had studied 
with Austin and been deeply influenced by his own study of Wittgenstein, in a fam- 
ous paper 'Must We Mean What We Say?'; 11 and Strawson later devoted his 1969 
inaugural lecture 'Meaning and Truth' to this question, describing it as a 'Homeric 
struggle' between the protagonists of a truth- conditional approach and the ordinary 
language philosophers who emphasized instead the primacy of speech and commu- 
nication, amongst whom he not surprisingly included himself. s ' Yet the debate did 
not really take off. Why not? Partly because Davidson's conception of radical inter- 
pretation (§7) provided a way of approaching the issue that combined an emphasis 

79 SeeS. Kripke, Naming and Necessity, Harvard University Press, Cambridge MA, 1972. 
M See R. Slalaaker, 'Pragmatic Presuppositions' (1974), reprinted in Context and Content, Oxford 
University Press, New York NY, ) 999. 

61 Seethe special ccntnn.iry Wind 114 (October 2005). 

11 The original version of Cavell's paper was published in Inquiry i (19581. He later published a revised 
version in his collection Must We Mean What We Say, Charles Scrihner's Sons, New York NY, 1969. 

" P. Strawson, 'Meaning and Truth 1 (1969], reprinted in his Lagico- Linguistic Papers, Methuen, 
Tjjndon, 1971; for the 'Homeric struggle' see p. 172. 
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the thesis that there is a clear distinction between conversational implicature, on the 
one hand, which is inherently dependent upon the speaker's wish to take advantage 
of the audience's ability to grasp what the speaker is trying to communicate by saying 
what he does in the light of the context of the conversation, and 'what is said', on 
the other hand, by the use of a sentence on some occasion, which Grice takes to 
be determined by general conventions governing the use of language, and which 
is therefore not dependent upon the conversational context in which the sentence 

Grice went on to offer an account of meaning of this latter kind, what is said 
or 'literal meaning' as it is often called, in terms of a speaker's intention to induce 
within her audience a belief whose content identifies what is said through her inten- 
tion that the audience should recognize from her utterance that she has the intention 
to induce the belief in question; 86 and David Lewis then showed that this account is 
precisely that which his own account of the conventional status of language would 
lead one to expect (see Section 3.6). M As we have seen, there are those, such as 
Davidson, who deny that language is in this way conventional; but this disagree- 
ment is not crucial here, for Davidson still subscribes to Grice's distinction between 
conversational implicature and literal meaning. 98 And as long as that distinction is 
retained, it is easy to argue that a concern with truth-conditions must retain a cent- 
ral place in the philosophy of language as a way of capturing what is said by the 
utterance of a sentence on some occasion. Thus precisely by his sensitivity to ordin- 
ary conversational uses of language Grice appeared to have defused the threat which 
ordinary language philosophy posed to traditional truth-oriented philosophy of 
language. 85 



3.9 Things Fall Apart 



In recent years, however, the debate has been revived. Doubts about the Gricean 
compromise come from many directions. I will just indicate a few and will not 
attempt to resolve the issues thereby raised. 

First, Strawson's doubts about the way in which standard systems of formal logic 
represent the logic of ordinary speech have become increasingly difficult to dismiss. 
A key focus of debate has been the understanding of conditionals, sentences of 
the form 'if p, then q'. As well as criticizing Russell's theory of descriptions in his 
Introduction to Logical Theory Strawson had also here criticized the standard truth- 
conditional treatment of the logic of conditionals on the grounds that focusing on 

86 See 'Meaning' (1957), reprinted in Studies in the Way of Words, note 84. 
17 See Convention, note 58, pp. 155-6. 

88 Sec \ANice Derangement of Epitaphs' (1986), KVtiniedin Truth, Language and History, Clarendon, 
Oxford, 2005, p. 91. 

w Of course not everyone was persuaded. A notable dissenter is Charles Travis; see Unshadowed 
Thought, Harvard University Press, Cambridge MA, 2001. 
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Clark Kent/Superman. Even when we are familiar with this identity, she observes, we 
hesitate to accept inferences such as: 

Superman leaps more tallbuildingsthan Clark Kent 
So: Superman leaps more tallbuildingsthan Superman 

Clark Kent went into a phone booth, and Superman came out 
So: Clark Kent went into a phone booth, and Clark Kent came out 
A Fregean strategy for vindicating our hesitation by interpreting the use of names 
here as expressive of a role, as 'Superman qua Superman' or 'Clark Kent qua Clark 
Kent', is counterintuitive when we think of our normal use of names. It certainly 
produces the wrong results if we think of a speaker who is uninformed about the 
identity. Equally, however, it is not clear how to handle our hesitations as just a mat- 
ter of conversational implicature alone. Instead, as before, there seems to be some 
informational content which is conveyed by the use of the different names but which 
is neither a matter of 'what is said' nor of what is just conversationally implicated.' 6 

The concept that is often used to describe these contextual implications is 'p ra g" 
matics', so that the debate here is conceived as one about the respective merits of 
truth -conditional semantics versus informational pragmatics. In thinking about this 
debate it is important to acknowledge from the start that some of the ways in which 
context contributes to meaning are readily accommodated within a broad truth- 
conditional semantics; this applies particularly to the ways in which context of utter- 
ance fixes the reference of indexical and demonstrative expressions." The issue, how- 
ever, is how far this can be extended to apply to cases in which the contribution of 
context is of a rather different kind: rather than contributing suitable objects to what 
is said, the context enables communication to be successfully achieved despite the 
fact that speakers say things which are literally false. Thus, to take an example from 
a recent paper by Dan Sperber and Deirdre Wilson," suppose you offer me supper 
and I accept, saying Thanks, I haven't eaten.' On the face of it, what I say is false; 
but in the context what I communicate is that I have not yet eaten this evening. This 
phenomenon of 'loose talk' is ubiquitous in ordinary conversation, and we use our 
common sense all the time to understand each other without any need to correct or 
qualify our statements." A first thought about it may be that one can construct con- 
ceptions of what is said such that the appearance of literal falsehood is dispelled by 
adding extra parameters and qualifications. In my judgement, however, the phenom- 
ena are too varied for this strategy to be persuasive.' 00 An alternative line of thought 
is that what we have here are just Gricean conversational implicatures, and thus a 

96 Jennifer Saul, "Substitution and Simple Sentences', Analysis [57), 1997, 

92 David Kaplan's work has shown how this is to be done; see his essay 'Demonstratives' in Themes 
from Kaplan, eds. J. Almog, H. Wetlstein and J. Perry, Oxford University Press, New York, 1989. 

98 Dan Sperber and Deirdre Wilson, 'Truthfulness and Relevance', Mind, 111 (2002), pp. 583-632. 

95 The hero of Mark Haddon's novel The Curious fttcUmc of the Dog in the Night-Time, Christopher 
Boone, has Asperger's syndrome and cannot stand loose talk. As Mark Haddon shows, this makes 
conversations with him very unnatural and tedious. 

lM See Francois Rcranati, Literal Meaning, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 2004. 
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